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The Editor’s Outlook 


ANNA L. COBB 


iy an address recently given before 

Na- 
tional Capitol, a Legislator uttered the 
truism: “Now the 
all men who makes outward and visible 


a convention of artists at our 


following man of 
signs for generations to come of the 
achievements of generations that have 
gone is the Artist. so that in a certain 
sense he is the highest expression of 
the civilized mind. ”’ 
This 


and to 


statement causes us to pause 


contemplate retrospectively, 
also to question anxiously: How shall 
the generations to come interpret the 
Will what 


vives of the Art of today reveal to them 


civilization of today? sur- 


the whole or only some aspects of the 


violence of the conflict now raging, 
express anything of the unrest 


or uneasiness preceding it, or 
the 
it? Will 


cartoon 


sug- 


causes which precipitated 
decoration or 
the efforts 
made to avoid it or of the hopes held 
that it 


winning fight 


any picture, 
convey a hint of 


may eventually prove a 


against wrongs which 
will terminate in the triumph of the 
right of humanity at large to possess 
liberty and to enjoy happiness? 

It is obvious that estimation of the 
quality of our civilization and judgment 


as to the adequacy of our art expression 
left to 


must needs be succeeding 





We need not 
make any attempt to answer any of 


generations. therefore 
the above questions, even though we 
may feel 
effort to save our self-esteem and com- 


constrained to do so in an 
placency. 

It is also obvious that the expedient 
course to pursue is not to look backward 
at this point of our progress but rather 
to look forward in order to obtain a 
clear conception of the consequences of 
this cataclysmic conflict so that we 
compute with degree of 


the kind 


energy necessary to offset the damage 


may some 


certainty and amount of 
done and to make ready for the tre- 


mendous demands that will be made 


upon us, inventively and technically, 
when the days of economic competition 
return. 

Perhaps at no time in human history 
the 
deavor toward a desirable goal been 
better the 
operation now existing between allied 
nations for the 
victory that will bring with it as com- 
the 
a permanent 


has wisdom of co-ordinated en- 


exemplified than in co- 


consummation of a 


pensation coveted blessings of 


peace and prosperity. 
When possessed, however, the preserva- 
tion of these benefits will make the same 
demands upon the intelligent co-ordina- 


tion of our collective talents that the 
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acquisition of them is making upon our 
ingenuity. It will be imperative that 
scientists, financiers, mechanics, and 
artists work together intelligently and 
sympathetically if we are to justify 
our faith in the democracy for which 
we are battling and if we are to prove 
the sincerity of the social ideals upon 
which we have builded this democracy. 

Even to the short sighted of a short 
time ago the expediency of the first 
three groups working together for com- 
mon interests would have been perfectly 
obvious; to most people nowadays, 
however, the inclusion of the artist 
group seems essential to a_ perfect 
popular service, even if the matter is 
viewed solely from the economic point 
of view. The economic and _ social 
conditions which will mark the new era 
in history now being ushered into 
existence by the present conflict will 
of necessity be dominantly industrial 
in type. The requisites for rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction will force this 
characteristic on the economic situation. 
The large humanitarian concept of 
universal democracy which was gener- 
ated by and emerged out of the first 
shock of battle and which was crys- 
talized by understanding into a well 
defined principle worth the energy of 
war to propagate and to perpetuate, 
will undoubtedly stamp upon the com- 
ing era a spirit of service to the state 
and a sense of responsibility for the 
individual that may eventually evolve 
into a perfect civilization. The sur- 
vival of this ideal spirit, born of noble 
emotions, and strengthened by heroic 
actions, will depend entirely upon the 
co-ordination we make of our intellect, 
morals and art with our material needs. 
The survival also of our economic 
independence, not to mention suprem- 
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acy, will depend upon the same dis- 
criminating adjustment. 

The propaganda, therefore, for the 
need of art in industry for social, 
economic and political reasons cannot 
be preached too emphatically nor too 
insistently. Educators have started 
the movement on a sound and sane 
basis by making a strong appeal to the 
keen business sense of the country; 
they have made a forecast for merchants 
of the kind and intensity of the ecompe- 
tition they are likely to meet in the 
markets of the world when peace per- 
mits the revival of general trade, and 
have directed their attention to one 
wise way by which interest in their 
wares may be excited and a demand for 
them created and maintained. Writers 
for a decade past have been calling 
attention to the fact that the addition 
of the quality termed art to a manu- 
factured object greatly increased its 
value as merchandise. This fact 
is verified by both reason and experi- 
ence. A_ slow. spreading certainty, 
therefore, is developing out of the 
suspicion on the part of manufacturers 
and merchants that what was a subtle 
but strong influence in successful trad- 
ing is actually a fundamental necessity 
to efficient and profitable business. 

Consciousness, therefore, that Art 
should be a _ distinguishing quality 
in the everyday commodities which 
we barter and trade both at home and 
abroad has been aroused. Its need to 
the individual for complete and satis- 
factory living has long been acknowl- 
edged but now a lively awareness of 
its need as a national asset for trade 
stimulation and protection has been 
excited. The producer’s summons to 
artists for aid, though still feeble, 
grows increasingly audible in their 
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attempt to meet the expected demand 
of consumers for aesthetic as well as 
practical satisfaction in their purchases. 

How will supply answer demand? 
Fortunately, at no time in _ history 
have artists been so understanding of 
the peoples amongst whom they live, so 
comprehending of their common inter- 
ests. It should therefore be a com- 
paratively easy task to organize our 
concerted efforts in the cause of in- 
dustrial re-construction so that a con- 
dition somewhat analogous to that 
existing before the time of the Italian 
Renaissance can be revived. It is 
true that the relationship will have to 
be different in both plan and process, 
but if the purpose of attainment of 
happy living by means of labor is kept 
conspicuously within our calculations the 
right adjustments will inevitably occur. 

How are we to provide the artists? 
We cannot revert to the old scheme of 
importing and superimposing borrowed 
art upon industrialism nor should we 
desire to do so; that method has too long 
been destructive of any impulse toward 
the creation of American types of art 
Confidence likewise in our 
ability to develop distinctively in art 


expression. 


has been crushed because a_ strong 
though perhaps unintentional propa- 
ganda has been successful in creating 
the impression that we could not. Any 
assertion to that effect has absolutely 
no foundation in fact nor in reason. 
Surely America has no poverty of 
either initiative or inventiveness. 
America has, however, been culpably 
indifferent to the outward evidence of 
its inward spirit in things industrial. 
It has, moreover, pauperized its spirit 
by accepting, even expecting, the aes- 
thetic contribution to its products 
when there has been any, to be provided 
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by the talent of other peoples. The 
source of supply is now, however, practi- 
“ally closed and the emergency of art, 
like that of natural resources and 
mechanics, must be met by intensive 
thought and action. Unlike most pre- 
dicaments it is good for it to exist; good 
for us to be obliged to analyze its causes 
and effects; good for us to be forced to 
give attention to this highest aspect of 
education so long neglected. 

The philosopher-historian Taine tells 
us that genius and talent are gifts like 
If then 
we seek possession of the gift in order to 
enrich our industrial output we must 
provide the nourishment. The seeds 


seeds, needing nourishment. 


are numerous enough within our 
cosmopolitan citizenship but their ger- 
mination and fruitage depends upon an 
environment and sustenance suitable 
to their development. 

National art education, therefore, 
based upon a sound understanding of 
its community as well as its individual 
value should be established: there 
should be no misinterpretation of its 
function; it should be an education 
for service to industry in its highest 
sense—not a by-product of industrial- 
ism in any sense. 

So much violence has been done to 
our mental and moral ideals regarding 
matters political, social and economic 
in this war, that a complete reorgani- 
zation—not a renovation merely—of 
both will be necessary in order to meet. 
the problems of living. The super- 
ficialities of life will be obscured if not 
lost in the search for fundamentals upon 
which to rebuild a secure and serene 
civilization. Art as a fundamental to 
the most complete and perfect civiliza- 
tion cannot be ignored. Any scheme 
of education that will meet the needs 
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of America from now on must include 


knowledge of the principles or laws 
governing art, their functioning pro- 


cesses, and the technique of their appli- 
cation. 

The scheme will need thought of the 
organization of the high- 
the 
we begin this 


highest type 


est efficiency——-and sympathy of 
keenest 
work at a 


Melancholy days are not conducive to 


sort because 


most inopportune time. 


the creation of art. There is no record 
in history of an excellent art develop- 
ment during periods of distress. Joy 
and delight are needed to invigorate 
and energize genius into activity which 
Our 
task therefore will need extraordinary 
effort backed by a genuine 
siasm founded on a strong faith in its 


produces art of a high order. 
enthu- 


necessity for the ultimate preservation 


of our citizens as well as for their 
happiness. 
The task may be less difficult if 


peace brings with it all that the name 
implies, cessation of strife that hampers 
the spirit as well as destroys the body, 
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and after that an opportunity to all 
men to strive for that which the human 
heart most ardently yearns—excellence 
and beauty. 

In the 
tion becomes nationalized,industry must 
the 


vulgarity which are the two damaging 


meantime before art educa- 


be saved from sordidness and 


characteristics it now possesses; it 
must be regenerated into nobility as 


to purpose so as to bring it into harmony 


with the divine order of things. It 
cannot isolate itself any more than art 
ean. Art and industry were born 


together and the finest expression of 
each can be manifested only when they 
are united in spirit as well as in accom- 
plishment. 

The art schools and the teachers of 
art in our public schools must carry on 
the work of salvation until the spirit 
of the people is quickened and a con- 
sciousness aroused that art is not only 
a privilege but a sacred right belonging 
to both the producers and consumers 
of the world who are after all one and 


the same. 


LITTLE PURPLE ASTER 


Little purple Aster, sitting on her stem, 


Peeping at the passers-by, beckoning to them, 


Staring o’er at Golden Rod, by the pasture 


bars, 


Gives to him a timid nod when he turns his 


stars 


Little purple Aster waits till very late, 


Till the flowers have faded from the garden 


gate; 


Then when all is dreary, see her buds unfurled, 


Come to cheer a 


autumn world. 


changeful 


and a somber 
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The Line of the Silhouette 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 





ilhouettes 
are the de- 
light of the 
kindergar- 
ten; the 
perpetual 
fascina- 
tion of the 
gra des; 
the solace 
of high 


1 
school an- 





nual mak- 
ers; and 








Elis. Millers ,,Schwarzen Kindern“ 





the ever-recurring problem of the artist. 

They are at once the easiest and the 
most difficult form language to employ. 
Any child can make a_ clover leaf 
silhouette that is unmistakable; the 
poster artist and the wood block artist 
spend their lives trying to interpret 
satisfactorily the infinite complexities of 
nature into the terms of the silhouette, 
into the few planes of gray or flat color, 
which properly related, produce the 
radiance we call Beauty. 

To produce a leaf silhouette the child 
dips his brush in ink, and its handle 
in courage, makes a black spot on his 
paper and proceeds to push its edges 
outward until the spot matches the 
leaf in size and shape. 

A foreshortened leaf gives him more 
trouble. If the difficulties it presents 
are ever overcome one eye will be the 
victor, not two. When a fourth grade 
pupil can close one eye and look at a 
foreshortened leaf steadily with the 
other until he sees it as a spot having 
two dimensions only, width and height, 





then (and prehaps not even then!) he 
can paint it correctly in silhouette. 
The parenthesis of doubt is due to the 
fact that in my own case I find it neces- 
sary to think three lines throughout 
from stem to tip, in a foreshortened leaf, 
namely, midrib, left edge, right edge, 
vo check up the drawing, before I can 
trust my eye to see flat and right. 

Tree silhouettes are more fascinating 
than any other kind of tree picture. 
They publish and they hide the growth. 
Every stroke made to define the move- 
ment of trunk, branch, or twig, may 
tell more vividly the life history of a 
tree than a whole paragraph of prose. 
Every stroke made to indicate the 
foliage may contribute information as 
to leaf shapes, spray groups, time of 
year, age of tree, force of wind at the 
moment, and prevailing direction of 
wind throughout the year. On the 
other hand there is nothing so dumb as 
to details, as the black mass of a dense 
rock maple seen against the night sky, 
and the silhouette may hide a lifetime 
of arboreal ignorance. That is one 
reason for the popularity of torn paper 
trees. The informed eye, however, 
is not deceived. 

A high educational value in the sil- 
houette arises from the fact that it 
involves selection and design,—selection 
of the point of view, and design in the 
grouping with accessories. A mug with 
a spoon in it may be so rendered that 
a child would call it a shovel and the 
adult a puzzle! On the other hand a 
different point of view would yield an 
unmistakable and captivating symbol. 
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A POST CARD BY ELISABETH MULLER. 
YELLOW, OR 


Not only is this true of common 
objects, such as primary children can 
represent but of living 
objects,—birds, animals, and human 
beings. A thoughtful study of the 
silhouettes reproduced on pages 107 
and 109 from Elisabeth Miiller’s 
‘Silhouettes of Children,” published by 
D. W. Callwey of Munich, will reveal 
the astute pose. 
In every case the position of the figure 
as a whole, and of every part, is revela- 
tory. It is precisely the position which 
tells most of the essential character. 
Here is a kind of pose drawing for 
junior high school students, that, per- 
sisted in, will yield results of the highest 
value in commercial design. 

The ability to select and to render in 
flat tones the graphic carrying qualities 
of all sorts of objects, is of such value 
to the maker of posters, advertising 


successfully, 


most selection of 





IN THE ORIGINAL THE GROUND SHOWS A TINT OF ORANGE- 
“CREAM COLOR.” 


cards, stamps, trade marks, and the 
like, that foreign commercial art schools 
have made use of paper cutting as a 
preliminary to rendering in tempera 
colors or printing inks. Catching at 
the medium and missing its purpose 
some teachers in America have made 
paper cutting a veritable Old Man of 
the Sea, riding with merciless grip upon 
the back of Paper 
cutting has devoured time, exhausted 
patience, wrecked names, and brought 
forth The cutting of 
paper is not the essential thing. The 
essential thing is the seeing of the sil- 
houette, and the drawing of it. In this 
field the brush is a far more important 
implement than the scissors,—and paint 
is less expensive than colored paper, 
and about ten times as educational. 

Cut paper has no future except in 
the cut-out frieze of the cheap wall 


many a school. 


monstrosities. 
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CH SILHOUETTES AS THESE BY MISS MULLER ARE WORTH CAREFUL COPYING. THEY FURNISH 
LEMENTS THAT MAY BE COMBINED INTO NEW GROUPS. THEY MAY BE TRACED AND REVISED FOR 
SE IN BILATERAL DESIGNS. THEY SUGGEST SIGNIFICANT POSES FOR WORK DIRECT FROM THE OBJECT, 
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paper,—an abomination unto the Lord, 
without doubt; and in the stencil, 
a sort of negative for some of the finest 
art of Japan and for some of the most 
charming pictorial art now being pro- 
duced in America, especially under the 
hand of Norris Rohming of Cleveland. 
But that is another story. 

The silhouette in the hands of such 
a man as Gustave Bauerman, has 
infinite possibilities. Look at the fron- 
tispiece. Here is a decorative picture 
printed in flat tones from four wood 
blocks, each engraved to produce the 
required areas for a single color. And 
how effective it is! The man who 
produced this, one of a set of six for a 
calendar, has a studio at Wyoming, 
New York, overflowing with the most 
charming sketches and prints. Mr. 


Bauerman never makes a sketch from 
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nature without seeing his subject in a 
certain definite number of flat tones, 
two, three, four, five, or six, as the 
subject itself and the object of the 
sketch may warrant. As a result of 
such limitation his sketches have a 
restraint, a breadth, a vigor of inter- 
pretation, a harmony of pure color 
unmatched by the work of any artist 
who feels free to rival the camera i 


the rendering of detail and the raintow 
in the rendering of colors; or, to make 
use of Whistler’s amusing figure, any 
artist who feels free to ‘‘sit on the 
plano.” 

if I were able I would put one ol 
Jauerman’s prints into every high 
school art room in the United States 
as an example of the legitimate outcome 
of drawing in silhouette, and as a bit of 
fine art for the discerning to enjoy. 








8 ee eve 
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IN THE CHILD’S WORLD. GRAPHIC SILHOUETTES BY ELISABETH MULLER OF MUNICH 
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Experiments in Sustained Problems 
ROYAL B. FARNUM 


State Specialist in Art Education, Albany, N.Y. 


II] 


THE Book 


Y third experiment in problems 

which would carry over more than 
the usual two or three periods centered 
upon the Book. The reason for this 
choice is apparent. It is a familiar 
article used by everyone and the 
common medium in which the world’s 
progress is recorded. Moreover, the 
average individual is woefully ignorant 
of how a book is developed. 

So we started in the seventh grade 
with plans carefully thought out as 
to the topics. 
we were to carry over for a month. 

We first discussed the earliest meth- 
ods of preserving records, duplicating 


As in the other problems 


in a measure the work taken up under 
the sixth grade problem, “‘The Alpha- 
bet,”’ but with this difference; that in 
“The Alphabet” we dwelt upon the 
manner of recording ideas while under 
this topic we considered the preservation. 
Stone, parchment, bark, clay and finally 
paper, each surprisingly interesting in 
this new light of discovery, were en- 
thusiastically talked over. Then came 
shapes and forms evolved from these 
materials. Here we noted the various 
kinds of books, ancient rolls, folded 
records, the pamphlet, the magazine 
etc., and their construction. 

Of course we learned of the early 
Chinese paper makers, of the hand 
illuminated medieval manuscripts, of 
the invention of the printing press and 
type, and of the various methods of 


binding, and of course we correlated 




















““WE LEARNED OF HAND ILLUMINATED MANU- 


SCRIPTS. ’’ BOARD COVERED PARCHMENT ILLUMI- 
NATIONS ON AN ANCIENT READING STAND IN 
THE CHURCH OF LA BADIA—FLORENCE. 


How could we help it? For geography 
meant a land of papyrus rolls or the 
home of the first printed books, histor) 
staged the lands far away and neare1 
home with people civilized through 
books, and language was the very heart 
of books anyway. 

Given half a chance the extent to 
which youngsters can go is unlimited. 
Books, magazines, pamphlets and folios 
of every description were brought to 


the class. One had a missionary aunt 
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“WE NOTED THE VARIOUS KINDS OF BOOKS, ANCIENT ROLLS, FOLDED RECORDS, THE PAMPHLET 
THE MAGAZINE, ETC.” 
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who had brought from China some early 
writing on hand made paper, another had 
an uncle sea captain who had returned 
with some papyrus documents, an- 
other’s father was a book binder and he 
provided examples of binding in various 
stages. 

like 
a deep well. It 
is never known to run dry. And this 
well that we tapped did prove to be 
deep, for a study of books meant a study 
of printing; this in turn demanded a 


discussion of the press; then we must 


Teaching children is drawing 


delicious water from 


needs learn of type and cuts for illus- 
trations; then until 
“where shall we stop?” was the cry 


inks and colors, 


of the teacher. 

had 
round up this experiment with a hand 
written booklet but after our well had 
begun to give of its precious liquid 


Our original thought been to 


a hand written booklet seemed a poor 


ending indeed. Now, I own a small 
hand printing press. Why not print a 
little book, design a cover and bind 


up enough for all interested parties? 
I believe the water rose ten feet in 


our well when my scheme was an- 


nounced,anyway it all but bubbled over. 
That 
head at the first command. 


would have stood on its 


class 


Immediately a most important ques- 


tion arose. “What shall we print?” For 
some time we considered that vital 
point. Some thought a treatise on 
books, some a story, some a language or 
other written lesson, but I finally 
exclaimed, ‘Poems. We'll have a 


book of poems and’’, I continued, “‘ we'll 
invite all the classes in the school to 
submit poems for this Book.” “‘But,”’ 


said some, “how shall we do it?” 
“We've not studied poetry with the 
children and how can it be done?” 
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I am afraid I was a wee bit caustic 
when I answered back, “all the better. 
We'll 
heartfull 


schooling. ”’ 


have real poetry, spontaneous, 


and uncontaminated by 

“Here are the subjects, and they are 
to recieve as little help as possible. 
Just guide them as to the idea of meter 
and rhyme and let them go.”’ 


Grade 1 and3.— Any Flower 
Any Bird 


School 16 


Albany 


Grade 2 and 4 


Grade 5 and 6 
‘ 


Grade 7 and 8 


The scheme was in no way compul- 
sory and started haltingly, but before 
long they were ail at it. The teachers 
entered into it with genuine spirit and 
before we were through even the parents, 
I was told, were writing poems to com- 
pete with the children. 

The first 
allowed a limit of two, the third and 
fourth four the 


grades might go as far as they pleased. 


and second grades were 


lines, while upper 
Each grade was to be represented 


by not more than two poems and as 


a further reward the winning poets 
were each to receive a printed book. 
Three examiners from the State De- 


partment of Education were to be the 


official judges and thus gave great 
weight and dignity to the contest. 


The next number will continue this, 
the most fascinating of our experiments, 
but I cannot refrain from giving 
had trying to 


you 
one taste of the fun we 
decide what poems we should use, in 
ending this installment. 
Here is little 
Anna May, a tot in the first grade: 
“Dear little Rose 
Do you see the hose 


one submitted by 


Squirting the clothes? 


(To be continued 
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How to Make 


A VocATIONAL PROBLEM 


PEDRO J. 


Stanford Univers 


ASTING is a requirement in many 


C 


being a valuable knowledge, it presents 


industrial avenues, and besides 


a fascinating problem for the upper 


erammar grades and high schools. 


What student after making a charm- 
ing little figure or object in plasticene 
or clay would not like to know just how 
to duplicate it in more permanent 
? . ” 
lOrm. 

Then, consider the number of objects 


made of papier-maché and other mate- 


rials, which are largely purchased by 
the community for table or other 
decorations throughout the year. Such 


needs should be considered by the art 
teacher as a design problem and after 
the 


in bas-relief, it can easily be duplicated 


object is either modeled or made 


in plaster casts and painted or tinted in 
different ways, which would present a 
second interesting problem. 

Thus the teacher co-operating with 
vocational subjects has the opportunity 
of not only teaching the principles of 
casting but bettering the design of the 
objects made. To simply teach casting 
and produce more such monstrosities 
as already appear on the market, would 
let us 
sure that our anxiety to try the casting 


be a tragedy. Therefore, be 
will not prevent our careful considera- 
first 


its adaptability to the purpose 


tion of the original object—its 
design 
used. 


Each holiday will present subjects 


Just what 
these ideas should be, should be left 


‘or modeling and casting. 





Plaster Toys 
FOR THE SCHOOL Room 
LEMOS 

ity, California 


Inventive 


are | 


for the class to determine. 


ingenuity and arrangement Asie 


principles that must go with industrial 


art. There is but little hope for the 
art student without “ideas”. Many 
a brilliant student in drawing and 
technique has failed because he was a 
mere machine in art, ineapabie of 
creating new trends or applications. 


The teacher should pay much attention 


to planning appropriate ideas. There- 
fore, here is a problem which presents a 
study in: Planning the Idea—Form 


Building— Design—C asting—Coloring. 


Simple methods of making casts and 


Thanksgiving subjects easily cast are 
shown in the plates accompanying this 
article. The method of making the 


casts is as follows: 
Making the model. 
may be used for modeling the original. 
No be 
for simple casting. \ group of objects 
The 


Clay or plasticene 


undercut surfaces should used 
should be cast in separate pieces. 

modeled 
little detail. 


The equator 


those 
but 


Preparing for casting. 


best object S are 


broad surfaces with 
or half-way mark should be marked on 
surface of object, as one half of mold 
should be made at a time. Instead 
of one half, one third is often used o1 
round objects to permit easier release 
of molds. 
ble should follow corners of objects. 

Mixing Plaster. Plaster of 
sifted (not water into the 


plaster) and stirred so as not to create 


Mold divisions when possi- 


Paris is 


into water 


bubbles, by stirring under the surface. 
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When creamy in thickness it is poured used to oil the molds, as all surfaces 
slowly into the mold. (See Plate above). coming in contact with next pouring 
Oiling the molds. Salad oil, lard and of plaster must be oiled to cause 


kerosene, or machine oils may be separation. Oil between each cast. 
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Releasing cast. After plaster is set, 
release by prying molds apart care- 
fully. ‘Cores’ and lines between 
molds are scraped off. Leave dry for 
several days. 
(Coloring. 
colors, or surface shellacked and tinted 
with oil paints. If painted with gold 


wv bronze paint, a thin after-wash_ of 


gasolene and oil paint, used after dry, 
will tone the brightness down. 
Hollou Objects. 


cutting out centers with knife while 


May be made by 


plaster is soft, or by rotating the mold 
slowly and pouring out surplus plaster a 
few seconds after tt is poured in. This 


leaves a laver adhering to the mold. Re- 


May be done with water 
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peat until layer is of desired thickness. 

Small Obj cls. ( bjects like the 
Puritan’s gun and axe may be cut out 
of wood, glued and dipped into plaste 
and added to rest of group. 

Hollow Nuts and Objects. \re made 
by rotating molds to form — shell, 
message or other article dropped In, 
and mouth closed with plaster and 
afterward trimmed to match rest of 
surface. 

Important Vote. Molds must not 
be used too dry. Place in water for 
five minutes before using each time. 
Plaster once hardened cannot be used 
ovel Mix just what is needed each 
time experience will teach the rest 


Department of Home Making 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE 


iqhn exrcnhange o dea and experrvence 


ART IN THE HOME 


RT as related to the home has until 


recently received but meager atten- 


tion in the schools. Teachers of art 


had but little experience along practi- 
cal lines, teachers of home economics 


and manual training had little or no 


art training. 


the phase of greatest importance in 
elen entary and high schools, received 
but little consideration. This can no 


longer he possible in any progressive 


school. 


Let us consider our subject under 
the following sub-divisions: What is 


art?—The need of it in the home; How 
to acquire it; Its significance. 


*Presented before the Home Economics Departme 





send mate 


Art for everyday living, 


E. ELLIS 


ial io ty depa Lmnent, fprv mas ng f muruaity 


Its SIGNIFICANCE* 


Possibly we may like this definition 
Art is anything done in the best possible 
way. Long ago we discarded the 
thought that art necessarily means a 
picture or a piece of statuary. \ 


cooking utensil can be so good in form 


and workmanship as to be a work of 


art. We even realize the possibility ol 
an artistic home without a picture in 
it. The proportions may be so ex- 
cellent and the color and design of the 
room so exquisite as to need no furthe) 
decoration. 


Artistic homes are rare, even a really 


well furnished room is unusual. There 


are many reasons for this—one is not 


State Teachers’ Association, Minneapolis 
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knowing the right thing to do; another 
is a sense of economy which makes us 
unwilling to replace what we have 
with something better; often it is a 
lack of make 


improvements; or it may be not seeing 


ambition sufficient to 


strong enough need to guarantee the 


expenditure of thought and money 


necessary. 
before much 


The need must be felt 


can be accomplished. The majority 
do not realize that to live surrounded 
by that which is not right dwarfs 


aesthetic, mental, and spiritual growth. 
(rt thinking. It is 
not merely better houses, more harmoni- 


is largely right 


ous furnishings; it is ideals of which 
these outward forms are but expressions 
of the happenings within. 

The that 
are content to do that which will merely 


trouble has been people 


Have we a right to give to the 


pass. 


children under our care anything less 


than the best, either by precept or 
example? To have anything less than 
the best in our consciousness? 


Teachers of home economics have a 
field for the 
The home, the place where 


wonderful betterment of 
the home. 
first and most lasting impressions are 
received, should be our greatest concern. 
If the home serves best the children and 
the nation it must furnish proper 
environment. 

Beauty has a place in even the most 
ordinary duties. A lady, showing with 
pride her kitchen, said: “Even dish- 
Over the 

window 
To 


scene of 


washing here is a pleasure.” 
sink long 
commanding a wonderful 

that 
would be a 


was a horizontal 
view. 
wash dishes looking at 
ever changing 


pleasure. 


beauty 
The kitchen was light, airy, 
and opened onto a porch and garden. 


The 


The woodwork was a soft gray. 
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curtains were blue and white of inexpen- 
linen. The 
utensils were white with a band of blue. 


sive Japanese cooking 
A few flowers were pleasingly arranged 
table. 
inexpensive, 
the 

expression of love of beauty and joy 
Amid 
daughters 


on a Everything was simple. 


harmonious, beautiful. 


Even vegetable garden was an 


of living. such surroundings 


fewer would dislike home 


duties, fewer mothers would be nervous 
and broken in health. 


Art is as necessary in the home as 
sunshine. Color, especially, has a 
tremendous influence on the health 


and happiness of a family. Someone 
said not long ago that a large percentage 
of divorces were caused by red dining 
large quantities is 


rooms. Red in 


an aggressive, irritating color. It ex- 
cites the nerves and if lived with con- 
dull, 
Yellow is 


Green brings 


stantly, results in 
dark 


cheerful and stimulating. 


insanity. <A 


blue is depressing. 


calm thinking repose and is soothing 


to irritated nerves and weak eyes. 


Purple, some scientists declare, tends to 
reduce mentality. We see the impor- 


tance of color study for scientific 


reasons if for nothing more. 

A room soft and harmonious in color 
with the right amount of light has been 
known to almost 


change an ugly, 


child 


and 
thought 


defective into 
bright. Too 
that nourishing food, 
and sanitary houses were bv far the 
We forget 
that the mental influence of surround- 
ings is equally important, that 


one sunny 


long we have 
good clothing, 
greatest essentials in living. 


there 
is a soul to be nourished as well as a 
body, a craving for beauty which must 
be satisfied. 

A young woman who had been clerk 


in a large department store all her life 
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was to be married. The employees of 
the store gave her ninety dollars as a 
wedding present. She spent the whole 
amount for a gorgeous banquet lamp. 
Foolish! you say. Certainly, but all 
her life she had been longing for beaut, 
and had been denied it. Her soul was 
starving, and this was the best she knew 

A lady | knew, long past sixty years 
of age, always had flowers on her 
dining table. She said if the time ever 
came when she could not have both, 
she would take the flowers and less 


food. She knew nothing of art, but 


Pe 
her life was a most beautiful one and it 
was exemplified in her surroundings 
The need of beauty——of art, is felt in 
every life in some way 

Art must be lived to be known, and 
in the kitchen as well as in the living 
room; in the back vard as well as in the 
front vard; in the furnishings as well as 
in the pictures on the wall; in the way 
the meal is served as well as in the 
decorations 

But how is art appreciation to be 
acquired? Art is not so much a matter 
ol money as of rood taste. Che first 
step in improvement is usually an 
elimination of about one-third = of 
present furnishings. Have you neve 
looked about a room and thought if 
you could only take out the most 
objectionable pictures, about two-thirds 
of the so-called ornaments An ugly 
chair here, a stand there, that what re- 
mained, if well arranged, would make a 
pleasing room? If we must keep these 
many souvenirs and photographs why 
not have a case for them, as the Japanese 
do tor their treasures, and bring out 
a few at a time. It certainly would 
be a great saving in dusting, at least 


How many women are slaves to the 


furnishings of their homes and to the 
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great variety of food on their tables! 

The right way to furnish a house is 
to begin with absolute necessities, 
selecting these with care and adding Lo 
them as we find the really good. We 
do not need to be sensitive about 
empty rooms at first, but rather about 
things not well chosen. l:mpty rooms 
do not destroy good taste, but living 
with things poor in color and line does. 

But how are we to learn what is 
really vood? Let us tuke one small 
room, it may be our study or living 
room: 2 room where we spend much 
time, and place there our ideals of 
beauty the picture we think the finest, 
the table and chair we like best, ow 
favorite vase, our choicest rug. By 
observing good furnishings and pictures 
in other homes, art galleries, museums 
and libraries: by reading, and by study 
of good prints, we perceive our tast 
changing We come to feel a different 
wall paper would be better and whet 
re-decoration Is Hecessary we repl ct 
it with something finer in color and 
design We take down. the pieture 
we have outgrown and hang in its 
place a reproduction of one recognized 
is a standard of art, and by living with 
il, grow to know its excellence and so 
progress continues \ more simpl 
chair, a table better in line and pro 
portion, a rug more in harmony with 
the other furnishings is the next change, 
probably. It would be possible by 
continuing this process ol evolution 
to gain an appreciation of art and a 
knowledge of its principles 

Qur environment is an index of ow 
aesthetic, and 


intellectual, spiritua! 


growth. It is riches of mind and feeling 
which makes a beautiful, harmonious 
environment; and the ideals’ thus 


expressed, as our eves rest upon them, 
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in turn suggest, inspire and challenge 
further growth and aspiration. We 
absorb the thought and beauty around 
us. The articles themselves may be 
destroyed but the essence of them 
Nothing 


can destroy such possessions, neither 


remains in our consciousness. 


fire nor water, for they have become a 
part of ourselves. 

(rt is not a hit-or-miss process, but 
the following of laws which may be 
worked out by any one. 

Thus far we have considered but the 
furnishings of the home, yet a real 
home in its larger significance must 
extend beyond the walls of the house 
it must include the garden. If only an 
alley in the rear is available, it can be 
beautified with a trellis, vines, a few 
flowers and a seat. The use of the 
garden is not understood in America 
as Abroad. 


the most charming part of the home and 


In Kngland the garden is 


the home life centers in it. It is the 
playground of the children and they 
have their own little gardens which they 
tend. Afternoon tea is served there 
and the family assemble in the evening 
for the most delightful hour of the day. 
Hardly a home but has its garden. 
In France and Italy when the weather 
is at all favorable the people live and 
eat in their gardens and entertain their 
friends there. They know the beauty 
of flowers and vines, of fruit trees in 
bloom and in fruit, the song of the birds, 
the charm of the living things about 
them, the sky and the stars. This 
love of out-of-door living is becoming 
more genera! with us. Pergolas, 
summer-houses, benches, pleasant places 
in which to read or work on a 
summer day invite it. We have the 
little rock garden where wild plants 
grow, the pool with its water vegetation 
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and reflection of sky and trees, a 
vegetable garden which vies in attrac- 
tiveness with its formerly more admired 
sister, the flower garden. We are finding 
beauty in common things, realizing 
more and more the wonderful loveliness 
and mysteries of nature. We are 
reaching out into a realm limitless in 
its possibilities. 
“Build thee more stately mansions, oh, my soul! 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past, 
Let each new temple nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell*by life’s unrest- 
ing sea.”’ 

The significance of art in the home, 
for the individual, is greater happiness, 
sounder health, higher aspirations, and 
greater achievement. For the nation, 
it means better manufactured products, 
a larger commerce, higher civilization, 
and the greater patriotism of a home- 
loving people. 

The ideal is the practical, the desirable 
both for the individual and for the 
prosperity of the nation The ideal 
must be lived in the home if much 
is to be accomplished toward a higher 
civilization, a larger commerce and a 
greater service to the nation. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
Admirable articles in the ScHoon Arts 
MaGazineE on “School Art and Every- 
day Life”’ and ‘‘ Photography asa Factor 
in Edueation”’ suggest the following 
brief account of the practical applica- 
tion of similar ideas as worked out in 
the Los Angeles schools. 

The 1915 Committee on Beautifying 
Los Angeles offered prizes to public 
school pupils for the improvement of 
school and home grounds. The work 
was put in charge of Mr. C. L. Schufeldt 
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ELIZABETH AND RUTHERFORD DONKER WORKING IN THEIR GARDEN 
THOMAS HELMS GARDEN 
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who co-operated with Mr. C. F. Palmer, 
Supervisor of Agriculture in the city 


schools. The evidence submitted in- 
cluded photographs showing _ the 
grounds before the work began and 


after the gardens were completed, as 


drawings made to a= seale 
the 


The Drawing Department 


well as 
showing proposed changes and 
additions. 
gladly took advantage of this opportu- 
nity to combine art with home interests. 
Plans were drawn, transferred to vege- 
table parchment, and color was added 
We continually 
the 


choosing of appropriate trees and shrubs 


lightly with crayons. 


referred questions in regard to 


and the planning of drives and paths 
to the Special Garden Teachers whose 


criticisms were invaluable. General 


suggestions given in regard to 


were 


drawing the lot to seale and placing 


the house. The exciting part of the 
drawing lesson began when the pupils 
proceeded to lay out the grounds 


according to their own needs and wishes. 
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Long and serious arguments arose in 
regard to the propriety of placing a 
palm in the middle of the front lawn 
the 


or the expediency of laying out 


driveway to the garage in a series of 


The 


problems and the boys adored them. 


curves. girls enjoyed — these 
To secure interesting color schemes and 
intelligent arrangements in the flower 
beds and borders required a knowledge 
of the plants and shrubs appropriate 
to this locality. No Castles in Spain 
were ever planned with higher hopes 
than 


came 


were these gardens. Dreams 


true when the darling visions 
of September were realized the following 
June. Lantern slides were made show- 
ing the children’s gardens in various 


Mr. Schufeldt 
is now using these slides to illustrate 


stages of development. 


a series of lectures on home projects. 
Each child sent him “A 
My Garden” these 
addition to 


History ol 
and stories are a 


valuable literature along 


this line. 


I LOOK FOR THE HOUR WHEN THAT SUPREME BEAUTY 


WHICH RAVISHED THE 
MEN, 
ALL TIME, SHALL SPEAK 





SOULS OF 


THOSE EASTERN 


AND THROUGH THEIR LIPS SPOKE ORACLES TO 
IN THE 


WEST ALSO 


E merson 
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Department of Costume 


Conducted by 


ANNA 


HE fact that 


great decorative art has at last been 


Costume may be a 


understood, appreciated and accepted, 
also that it is one worthy of the atten- 


tion of the most inventive and best 


trained artists. Experimental psy- 


chologists are proving that just as there 
is an emotional response on the part of 


an individual to the stimulation of 


line and color, so there is on the part of 


the people a similar response to the 


influence of a general style. Fashion 


is now known to be as weighty an 
influence as literature upon the morals 


and manners of a nation. It has 


become recognized also as a subtle but 
sure agent in forming public opinions, 
in generating strong emotions and in 


arousing enthusiasms. A eapable 


politician can make of fashion a very 


effective weapon. History furnishes 


numerous interesting illustrations of 


fashion’s accidental influence upon the 


game of diplomacy amongst nations 


and a few exciting ones where it has 


been deliberately used by statesmen for 
political ends. 

From many points of view, therefore, 
the story told by dress is fascinating 


as well as profitable. Historically, 


psychologically and politically it opens 


up far reaching vistas of interesting 


research. Accessories tell wonderful 


tales. Laces, jewels and textiles vie 


with each other in dramatic recitals 


of comedies. tragedies and romances. 


Gloves, shoes and even buttons in their 


origins and survivals each speak a 


part in the drama of life 
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The interest of the dress designer in 


this survey of clothes is, however 
largely subordinate. It is’ in” the 
aesthetic aspect that the artists and 


students ure primarily concerned. It 
may be as well to assume that they at 
also aware of and interested in’ the 
ethical and social significance of dress 


To be 


costume 


aesthetically — satisfactory 


should be controlled by the 


same art which govern 


Archi- 


and sculpture, to take 


principles 
other forms of art expression. 
tecture, music 
the earliest forms, require similar study 


of line, area relationships, tone and 


color, and the analogy is comple te whe 


dress is considered with these othe) 


forms from the constructive and dec- 


orative standpoints through all thei 


numerous influences and from thei 
bases of design. 

\ll decorative arts have almost 
similar bases upon which to build 
up their design. There are thre 
fundamental ones the first of which 


as to origins, survivals 
The 


second is stimulative as to inventiveness 


is informative 


and general evolution of styles. 


in adapting old styies to new conditions 
or in creating original types, and the 
third is analytical as to aesthetic 
principles and their application to the 
problems of the moment. 


Within 


must be 


this group many influences 


The 


method of 


considered. purpost 


material and making ar 


essentials to be reckoned with whe 


planning a beautiful dress. The eco 


nomic question involved in cost must 
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THE CRUSADES, which began in the 12th C 
















































Monk, so called from his white garb. 


‘He Man: White throughout. 


ne Woman: Gown, Y$; Dots, YR¢; Robe, B34; patterned in R32 
Precious Stones, R§ and B?; Shoes, Gold and R?. 


rown, Gold 
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had a strong influence on Dress, both Military 
ind Civil, and gave rise to heraldry, which, before the end of the Century, became a science. 
lhe chief svmbol of the Crusaders was the cross and the different nations used it in different 
olors: the French, red; the English, white; the Flemings, green; ete. 


t} 


he next, there arose various Orders of Monks. The one here shown is a Cistercian, or White 










Also, in this century and 


and Gold Border R 
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be carefully estimated, and the personal- 
ity of the wearer should be cautiously 
and critically deliberated upon when it 
comes to the selection and arrangement 
involved in pattern and color, in other 
words when design in the abstract is 
to be concretely expressedl in terms of 
dress materials. 

The costumed figure complete should 
be a unit in design. 


The human figure has all the physical 


qualities of a nature motif, length, 
breadth and direction, with subtle 
transitions in line governing’ these 
qualities. It is capable also of ex- 


the 
balance, rhythm,and harmony 
the 
lomination in having its most interest- 


pressing aesthetic qualities — of 
likewise 
it conforms to supreme law of 
ing part well and attractively placed 
and supported. Unlike 


in design the clothed human figure has 


most motifs 


changing backgrounds. Only the larger 
aspects of environment can be considered 
when designing for general wear, such 
as those conditioned by climate, atmos- 
When 


designing for special wear the house, 


phere and town or country use. 


room, and the general character of an 


assembly ought if possible to be con- 
sidered. 

As there are two reasons for the 
existence of dress—lUL'se and Beauly 
each depends upon the other and 


conditions all explanations or definitions 
that 
interdependent it is 


can be made. As they are 
convenient to 
consider them together. 
Utility governs the structure of a 
dress 
that 


FOwWwnr. 


garment. A business suit or 
construction 


ball 
A tennis skirt requires construction of 


requires a type of 


would be unsuitable to a 


a sort suited to violent movement 


while a house gown may be planned for 
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There- 


fore it is obvious that utility controls 


an almost lack of movement. 


the silhouette of the costumed figure. 
It defines the figure as a unit of design 
and limits the main structural lines. 
At once art as expressed in line enters 
into the problem as a quality in the 
design. Line is of primary importance 
both as a decorating 
both in the 


and in the ornamentation of 


limiting and a 
element functioning 
structure 
dress. Line divided 


may be struc 


turally into two kinds: (1) The main 
structural lines which include the long 
vertical ones controlling the silhouette 
straight or curved as 
the 


lines defining the neck and the hem of 


which may be 


fashion dictates, and horizontal! 


the skirt. (2) 


The secondary struc- 
tural lines which include those that are 


vertical and that are formed by pleats 


vests, panels, sleeves, and other in 
serted lines and the horizontal ones 
which are formed by hip or shoulde: 
vokes, collars, tucks or bands. The 
indefinable quality of a line’ which 


determines character, such as that of 
vigor or vitality, subtlety or uncertainty 
characterizes the silhouette as a unit 
and if the selected quality of line is 
maintained consistently throughout in 
the structure of a 


garment, a style 


is established which ought to be very 
carefully studied as suited or not to the 
general stvle of the wearer. 

Style as applied to dress may have 
two definitions. One has to do with 
the 


which, 


tvpe or character of costume 
like 


interprets and gives outward evidence 


architecture or painting, 


of the moral, mental and social tenden- 
cies of the times. A finer selection of 
a style to symbolize the physical and 
the 


cannot be imagined than their perfectly 


aesthetic excellence of Greeks 
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DUE TO THE CRUSADES, were the two great Military and Religious Orders, the Knights 

Hospitallers, and the Knights Templars, who made themselves responsible for the safety and 
elfare of pilgrims journeying to the Holy Land. Commerce was opened with the East, and the 
ignificent fabrics brought from there, of silks, damasks, velvets, and cloths woven with gold or 
ver, gave the note of gorgeousness, which we find in the costume of the century. We find 
irees of information in the carved sepulchral effigies of the dead, illuminated Mss. and the 
orks of historians and poets of the day. 

He Man: Shield and armor, Silver. Surcoat, YR?; Belt YR; Bands 
th Gold 

‘HE Woman: Gown, GY# patterned in YR and Rj. 
tterned in B? and Gold. Lining YYR#. 


to hold shield R# 
Sleeves and Wimple Y$; Robe R} 


\y 
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proportioned, beautifully balanced gar- 
ments. Likewise the spirit of ‘pomp 
the 


France is 


and circumstance” of splendid 


monarchical period Of best 
symbolized by the elaborate and _ arti- 
exquisite stvle of 


ficial, if somewhat 


the apparel of her aristocrats. Styles in 


dress record all human endeavor and 


its accomplishments, all political am- 


bitions and spiritual enthusiasms. 
Is it any wonder then that artists believe 
that 


value? 


national interest and 


different 


dress has a 
These 


obtained by various arrangements of the 


styles were 


same elements which enter into all 
dress. It is in the control or manage- 


ment of the contour lines particularly 
that the 


each style are made obvious; in other 


principal characteristics of 


words the silhouette generally estab- 
lishes the time and locality of a style. 

The other definition of style has to 
with a particular 


do more direct ly 


dress irrespective of time or place. 


Again the elements entering into the 


design are the same, but it is in the 
organization of these elements, which 
are line-areas, colors and their attri- 


butes, that an individual garment 


MILKWEED 


\long 
Till 


pass, 


curious 


fingered 
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acquires, or otherwise, the distinguishing 
charm or excellence that we call style. 
difficult 
It may 


It isa character aspect of dress 
to describe but easy to discern. 
pleasantly stimulate or soothe; it may 
suggest either movement or repose 
fact a 
personal quality and if out of harmony 
the the 
wearer it provokes inconsistency in the 
Silhouette 
importance 


vigor or languor; it is In most 


with figure and character of 


design. again is of most 


because if it distorts, 


emphasizes or reduces violently 
the contour lines of the human body, it 
is unbeautiful. A 
the 


suggests its potential beauty, its vigor, 


too 
silhouette which 


conceals figure but which subtly 


its capacity for rhythmic motion and 
its dignity, will be thoroughly consistent 


with the demands of art, as the great 


fundamental principle of Unity will 
be in this way established. 
The Editor plans to have thes 


articles on Costume continue through- 
out this school year and to arrange the 
topics sequentially so that each principl 
of Design as applied to Dress may be 
order of 


considered in the its apparent 


importance. 


PODS 


he dusty way they stood 


Autumn chanced to 


And like Pandora, thought she could 


Just slightly raise the cover 


The winged contents of 


not make them stay 





But, alas! 


Autumn’s skill could 


Elizabeth M. Ho 
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The study of nature forms through paper tearing in the different grades from kindergarten to 


ourth grade 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


; ; ; 
rated accoun 


NATURE FORMS 


kindergarten and first 


Che 
grade begin the study 
of nature forms with paper tearing The tear- 


ing is large and free Leaves are so easily 
procured that every child can have several on 
his desk 


for littl 


They are simple in form and are fine 
from both for 
The 


after the 


children to work rep- 


resentation and for design first repre- 


child 


smaller 


sentation tearing is large, but 
has become familiar with the form, a 
one 18 cut By folding the paper in the center, 
as indicated by the dotted line at 1 on page 127, 
both sides of the This unit 
papel 


given 


unit will be alike 


can be mounted on a vertical strip of 


to make a book mark which may be 
it Christmas 

The last half of the 
iwnother unit of 


littl 


hirst year the child cuts 


similar nature. By marking 


around the unit and cutting it out 


several like it can be mac These are repeat dd 


to make a border on a booklet: or by pasting 
a piece of blotting paper on the back of the 


border, it makes a blotter This is shown at 2 
on the same page 
The first half of the second year, a one-spot 


stencil is cut This is mounted on a vertical 


strip of paper to make a bookmark. Shown at 


3 Later it is used to make a border 

The third year a two-spot stencil is made as 
in 4 

The three-spot stencil comes the fourth year 
\ stencil of more than three spots should not 
be given until the grammar grades 
The illustration on page 129 shows a series 
the fourth grade It 


is in the beginning a review of what the child 


of lessons in design in 


has had in previous years, as the one-spot 
stencil in second grade, two-spot stencil in the 
third 


mounting 


grade. It also is an example of good 
The page Is for the book the child 
is making of his own work and for which he will 
later make a cove 

The lessons from nature are doubly interest- 
ing if in connection with them beautiful verses 
of poetry are given \ few that might be used 


are given here: 


children in the 


Depa 
I fi 


AU'PUMN LEAVES 


In the hush and lonely silence 
Of the chill October night. 
Some wizard has worked his magi 
With fairy fingers light 

he leaves of the sturdy oak trees 
\re splendid with crimson and red 
(And the golden flags of the mapk 


\re fluttering overhead 


{nage 


COME LITTLE LEAVES 


Come little leaves,”’ said the wink 


Come o’er the meadows with m« 


Put on your dresses of red and gold 
and the davs grow 


Summer is gone 


Soon 


Wind's 


Down they came fluttering one and 


is the leaves heard the 


Over the brown fields they danced an 


Singing the glad little songs they knew 


Dancing and whirling the little leaves went 


Winter had called them and they were content 
Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds 
The snow laid a white blanket over their heads 


George Coo 


NOVEMBER 


He comes, he comes, the Frost Spirit 
You may trace his footsteps now 

On the naked woods and the blaste« 
And the brown hill’s withered brow 

He has smitten the leaves of the grav old trees 
Where the pleasant green came forth 

And the winds, which follow wherever he goes 


Have shaken them down to earth 


John G. Wi) 


Little white cloudlets up in the sky 
Say, are you snowy ships, sailing so hig! 
Or are you downy sheep, running to find 


Shelter away from the rude blowing wind 
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One page from a booklet of paper tearings using nature forms as motive. This page is an example 
f good mounting. 
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DESIGN 
TING 
paper is being gradually applied to the pro- 
It is 
now used by artists to organize their most 


BY MEANS OI] 
The elementary 


PAPER CUT- 
method of cutting 
duction of large and important things 


dramatic posters and stage settings as well as 


by designers in many other fields. As a rapid 


medium of expression when studying the prin- 
ciples of design it is most satisfactory Art 
teachers generally find that pencil or brush line 


imposes its own limitations upon pattern- 


making particularly when shape and space 


relationships are being considered. Some 


ideas demand almost immediate translation 


into form or the imagination suffers by the 


constraint of a tedious process of interpreta- 
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tion The idea is frequently lost or distorted 
and the charm of spontaneity is destroyed 
Kxperiments with children have shown that 
a fine appreciation for pattern can be devel- 
oped quickly by the paper-cutting method 
Also it has for the little ones the element of 
stimulating to 


surprise which is wonderfully 


their inventiveness. The students of art at 
summer sessions and high school pupils with 
limited time to give to the study of design 
principles find the paper-cutting a rapid process 
in the development of the problems and at the 
same time helpful to intelligent appreciatio1 
and inventiveness. It imposes fewer limita- 


tions materially and technically than othe 


mediums. The above and following pattern 












PAPER WORK 





BORDERS 35 








BORDERS planned upon the horizontal and vertical axes and cut to illustrate the fact ot 
Repetition in Design. The interval has been made subordinate to the unit and light and dark 


very carefully studied. Flowers and fruits supply the motifs. 





were cut by Mrs. Winifred Mills, Head of the 
Art Department ol High 
School which is also an observation and train- 
connection with the Normal 
Cleveland, Ohio These tile 
terns and borders are to be added to Mrs 

already 


Fairmount Junior 
ing school in 
School of pat- 
Mills 
large collection of suggestive material 


for use in the applied art classes 


THE PROCESS OF PAPER 
APPLIED TO PATTERN 


terials necessary to successful paper cutting are 


CUTTING 
The only ma- 
a pair of sharp scissors that come together at 
the point and some papel that when folded to- 
gether a number of times permits easy cutting 


without Black or colored kin- 


ragged edge >) 
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dergarten papers are admirable for the pur- 


pose, also manilla and thin construction papers 


The problem of stencil cutting is simplified by 


this method Designing for incised tiles that 
depend upon dark and light arrangement is 
also simplified by means of paper cutting 
lor tiles that are symmetrical or radial in pat- 
tern a square of paper is folded so as to form a 
makes eight thicknesses of 


triangle which 


paper If carefully folded a perfectly pointed 
center is formed. The paper may be cut fron 
the two sides of the triangle \ few 
will develop an understanding of the techniqu 
that For th 


times whe! 


trials 


results 
three 
cut, a long strip of paper is folded in the middl 


will bring excellent 


borders that repeat a unit 





BORDERS 35 PAPER WORK 


~~ 
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BORDERS planned to illustrate the Principle of Rhythm involved in the repetition of units 
hat have subordinate intervals which are arranged to stabilize the design as well as to express 
he Rhythm. 











then carefully into three parts more. 


and 
This will make six thicknesses of paper which 
can be freely cut from two sides to produce the 
For the 


borders which are horizontally as well as ver- 


repeated unit and its interval. 
tically bi-symmetrical in design, the strip of 
paper is folded first through the horizontal 
length of the paper and then the process of the 
The thicknesses of 
the paper has doubled and technically the 
There 
are many other beautiful patterns that may be 


other borders is followed 
problem is in advance of the others. 


produced by the method of paper cutting which, 


while actually stencils, need not necessarily 
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seem to be subject to the traditional limita- 
tions of a stencil. A series of these will be 
published in the Scnoot Arts MAGaziINE to 
illustrate the method as applied to different 


problems as well as to definite Design principles. 


TEXTILE DESIGN. The old method of 
having the pupils in our public schools design 
intricately upon paper, patterns which had no 
concrete meaning for them has for some time 
been rejected and cast into disrepute. The 
up-to-date method of considering a 
possible ultimate end for these patterns is 


more 


more practical and none the less educational. 
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Mother O Mine 
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PLACE CARDS for Thanksgiving made by Miss E. F. Wright of The Cleveland School of Art. 
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EXAMPLES OF OBJECTS DECORATED BY 


PUPILS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


MISS MATILDA MIETT, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The approach to successful design varies with 
the individual well as with the 
various schools of design. Any method which 
hampers the flow of inventiveness on the part 


teacher as 


of a student is detrimental to development. 
Processes for the first expression of an idea 
should be simplified as far as is consistent with 
the technical skill of the pupil. The above 
patterns which have all the spirit of the modern 
textiles and were very beautiful when devel- 
oped in color by means of stencils are the work 
of first-year students at East High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The patterns were planned 
upon the simple geometric underlay of the 
square and were inked in free hand by a brush. 
The tedious process of tracing was avoided. 
The lines of the upper pattern were marked off 
by a ruler and light lines in pencil were made 
to mark the spacing. The surface develop- 
ment was made after a single unit was designed 
studied with 
Textiles, such as are to be found in museums, 


and reference to repetition. 
photographs of good patterns and many beau- 
tiful examples of modern fabrics were shown 


to the pupils in order to stimulate their interest 


the advantage of 


increased appreciation as well as for possible 


in textile designing for 


vocational purposes. 


DECORATED OBJECTS 
been popular, and are increasingly popular in 
high school classes. On this page are a few such 
objects by high school pupiis under the direc- 
tion of Miss Miett, of Syracuse, N. Y. To test 
the excellence of all work in this field, demand 
an answer to such questions as these 


have alway Ss 


1 Is the thing worth decorating? 


2 Is the decoration appropriate to the haracter of 
the thing? 
; Does it keep its place as subordinate to the thing 


itself? 
1s a whole? 


of the 


4 Does it add to 


the beauty of the object 
Does it « xpress 1n a taste ful way the delight 


decorator in the thing decorated? 


If all these questions can be answered in the 
the decorated 
Then, if thinking of 
having it in your home, two other questions 


affirmative, object is worth 


attention. you are 


are important: 
6. Could I live with it day after day? 


7. Can I afford to buy it at that price? 
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§.A. Lewis 





PLACE CARDS for Thanksgiving. These were made by 8S. A. Lewis of The Cleveland School 
of Art. 
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THE ALPHABETICON DOUBLE REFERENCE INDEX 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 





{Mount selected material on cards 
of appropriate color, 10 x 14, large 
size, to be filed long edges horizon- 
tal, and 7 x 10, small size, to be 
filed short edges horizontal. 


{Decide under which of the fifty 
general topics each card would be 
most likely tobe indemand. Write 
that topic in the upper left corner 
of the card, and place after it the 
index number of that topic. For 


example, BIRD LIFE 13. 


Yin the upper right corner write the 
specific subject. For example, 


ROBIN. 


In the center of the top add the 
index numbers indicating other 
topics under which the card might 
be in demand. For example, 1-38- 
40, for it might be needed in such 
School Topics as Nature Study or 
Literature; it is a good example of 
Decorative Arrangement; and it is 
a good Color Study. 


{At the bottom of the card or on 
the back write such other useful 
information as may be needed. 


{File the cards alphabetically by 
general topic8 (left hand corner), 
and under each topic alphabetically 
by specific subjects (right hand 
corner), and keep them always in 
this order. 


{To find every card in the Alpha- 
beticon that might be used to illus- 
trate any one topic, for example, 
Color Study, select every card hav- 
ing the inder number of that topic 
at its head. 





1 School Topics 
2 Illustration 
3 Transportation 
4 Object Drawing 
5 Photography 
6 Landscape 
7 Picture Study 
8 History of Art 
9 Natural Forces 
10 Plant Life 
11 Fish Life 
12 Insect Life 
13 Bird Life 
14 Anima) Life 
15 Human Figure 
16 Sand Tables 
17 Clay Work 
18 Paper Work 
19 Weaving 
20 Sewing 
21 Costume 
22 Embroidery 
23 Lace Work 
24 Stencil Work 
25 Block Printing 
26 Basketry 
27 Leather Work 
28 Geometric Drawing 
29 Working Drawing 
30 Woodwork 
31 Metal Work 
32 Machinery 
33 Interior Decoration 
34 Architecture 
35 Borders 
36 Surface Designs 
37 Rosettes, Florettes 
38 Decorative Arrangement 
39 Principles of Beauty 
40 Color Study 
41 Symbolism 
42 Lettering 
43 Advertising 
44 Holiday Projects 
45 Calendars 
46 Cover Design 
47 Poster Design 
48 Bookplates 
49 Printing 
50 Bookbinding 





Advertiging. .......00.<: 
SE I cesnccsusecc 
Architecture............. 
EE See 
i piaccesesixweend 
Block Printing........... 
Bookplates.............. 
Bookbinding............ 
IR si dete a senun snot 
nick ésducenenl 
ge 
Color Study............. 
a 
Cover Design............ 
Decorative Arrangement 

Embroidery............. 
Re See 
Geometric Drawing...... 


History of Art............ 


Holiday Projects......... 
Human Figure........... 


Illustration............... 


nr 
Interior Decoration...... 
DTI: oe ccceecseaved 
Piccaceckes cece 
Leather Work........... 


ee 
Natural Forces.......... 
Object Drawing......... 
cave xeaeaue 
Photography............ 
Picture Study........... 
ER 
Poster Design........... 
Principles of Beauty... ... 
Pebaktcdivevencecd 


Rosettes and Florettes. ... 


Sand Table Work........ 


38 
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THE POMEGRANATE with its brilliant orange-crimson blossom and decorative fruit is of 
Persian source. It has been found in fossils of the Pliocene epoch, and is mentioned in the San- 
skrit, the old Testament, and the Odyssey. With the Persians it had a religious significance 
and it was used by the Greeks and Romans for medicinal purposes. The bark was used for 
tanning material. It grows well in California, Florida and in other states having a warm climate 
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THANKSGIVING PLACE CARDS. The 
formal as well as the festive spirit of Thanks- 
giving is given expression in the Place Gards 
to be found on pages 135 and 137 which were 
designed by Miss Wright and Mr. Lewis of the 
Normal Art Class at The Cleveland School 
of Art. They are offered as suggestions for 
suitable problems in design in the first year high 
school classes in applied art where either the 
home or vocation forms the center about which 
problems are planned. 


DESIGN PLATES. It 


to conceive of 


would be difficult 
a more valuable suggestion to 
than that which is 
conveyed in the beautiful plates sent by Mr. 
Pedro J. Lemos of Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, and which are reproduced on pages 139 
and 141 


artists and art teachers 


If we are to have artistic textiles pro- 
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duced in our country this kind of intelligent 
analysis of material for design stimulation is 
necessary. We strongly recommend thought- 
ful study of these excellent plates. 


HISTORIC COSTUMES on pages 123 and 
125 are reproduced from pen drawings by 
Eudora Sellner of Drexel Institute, Bryn 
Athyn, Pa. These are the seventh and eighth 
plates in a series which began last April and 
have been published in each number of the 
magazine since. These drawings have been 
prepared with great care and may be depended 
upon as historically correct. They may be 
copied as notebook illustrations, enlarged and 
colored for use as charts for class study, made 
the basis of actual costumes for use in pageants, 
taken 
modern dress design. 


tableaux, ete., or as suggestions for 


Items of Current Interest 


A PRACTICAL COURSE in Domestic Art 
added to the curriculum of the 
California School of Arts and Crafts in Berkeley, 


has been 


California. The Director, Miss Nina B. For- 
syth, formerly head of the Domestic Arts 
Department of the Santa Barbara State 


Normal School, has classes for teachers in the 
planning, designing, modeling, cutting, fitting 
and making of gowns. Lectures will be 
given on the selection of materials for garments, 
on textiles and their production, as well as 


Fred- 


erick Meyer, director of the school, has added 


proper furnishings for the home. Mr. 


five large looms for hand-loom weaving and 
a room especially equipped with cutting and 
machines, ete., enabling 


sewing tables, 


teachers to secure the practice with the theory. 


MISS OLIVE IRELAND, formerly teacher 
of drawing at the high school at New Haven, 
Connecticut, has been appointed to the high 
school at Binghamton, N. Y. 


MR. CHARLES B. BRADLEY, formerly 
Director of Manual Arts at Utica, N. Y., has 
charge of the work at Tarrytown, N. Y., where 
he will have also an opportunity of doing 
additional work at Columbia. 


SURVEY OF THE KINDERGARTENS of 
title of a 
monograph, the sixth of a series published in 
the School 


Elementary School Journal 


tichmond, Indiana, is the new 


connection with Review and the 
This monograph 
is by Alice Temple of the School of Education, 
University of 


Chicago. It is a systematic 


study of equipment, the training of the 
and 
the possibility of articulation with the first 


grade. It 


teachers, the kindergarten curriculum 


includes discussion of the organ- 
ization of subject matter, manual activities, 
language, literature, plays and games, and 
music. The monograph is printed by the 
University of Chicago Press. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS will be 
interested in the new book Mr. Leon L. Wins- 
low and Mr. August P. Gompf have written, 
entitled ‘‘The Industrial Arts in Elementary 
Education.”’ It is published by the authors 
at Bowling Green, Ohio. The volume contains 
descriptive material regarding twenty of the 
most important industries; a list of projects 
suggested by these industries and adapted 
to instruction in the six grades of the elemen- 
school; a _ classification of 


tary industries; 


and a list of helpful reference books. 
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THE POMEGRANATE has inspired the artists of the ages with motifs for their designs. Above 
are shown the various interpretations of the Pomegranate as applied by them to different mate- 
rials. The fruit is used as the major motif while the flowers and leaves play the minor part 

The beautiful colors of some of these examples, though many hundreds of years old, are still charm- 
ingly preserved. 
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Known 
Abroad 


THE STANDARD WHITE 


For Pens, Brushes and Air Brushes 





Designs, or Miniature Palette with secret 
how to make all Tint Colors. 
it better dealers, 25c. Direct from 
man ufactu rer, 1Uc extra for mailing. 


J. W. JOHNSTON 





aS 
always good,add water Fine Arts Bldg., (Dept. $), Rochester, N. Y. 








INK 


With Miniature Album of many Border 








School of Industrial Arts 


of the Pennsylvania Museum 
BROAD and PINE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


Thorough work under trained specialists in all branches of 
Fine and Industrial Art, including a comprehensive Nor- 
mal Art Course. 


LESLIE W. MILLER, Principal 








for craft 


Fancy Leathers ft ctart 


A 2-cent stamp brings you samples. 


Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to measure. Also 
Tools, Dies, Designs. Send $1.00 P. O. order for variety 
of colors of leather remnants for home and school work. 


W. A. HALL, 11914 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 











The Greatest Discovery in 
Art in Twenty-two Centuries 


The American Art Student will soon publish an 
article by H. Giles concerning the Hambidge 
rediscovery of the lost formula of Greek design. 
The discovery presents a complete exposition of 
the underlying principles of all decoration mo- 
tives of the classic period and containing certain 
incontrovertible aspects of design as its own 
proof. 


The American Art Student 


is &@ magazine whose primary purpose is to effect 
co-ordination of effort among the art bodies of 
America. If you are not familiar with the 
movement and with what has been accom- 
plished, we make you the following 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us along with your subscription 
for one year (one Dollar), 13¢ in 
stamps, for which-we shall mail 
you a complete set of Vol. I, Nos. 
1-9, and enter your subscription for 
Vol. II, beginning September 1917. 


One Dollar 
Ten Cents 


Subscription Price 
Single Copy 


THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT 
New York, N. Y. 


13-21 Park Row 
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FOUND! At last we located the 
originators of the two reproductions of roosters 


have 


which were published in the Scnoot Arts 
MaaGazing, March 1916, under the caption of 
“Signs of Spring.’”’ We asked at that time 
for information as to who sent them to us and 
a half, we learn that 
they were the work of Gladys Doty and Faye 
Smith of the Manhattan City High School 
Those should 


given credit for the gor rd draw ing. 


now, after a year and 


two young ladies have been 


A UNIQUE PREMIUM which the manu- 
facturers are presenting to each purchaser 
of a package of Snow White water color is a 
miniature palette which is 


upon printed 


“Splashes of palette wisdom”. The points 
embodied in these “Splashes” ought to prove 
valuable to teachers working in water color 
If the 
obtained by sending a dime to J. W. Johnston, 


Fine Arts Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


HANDSOME DRAWING BOOK. Many 
little booklet 
giving in brief form instructions for draughting 


premium is desired alone it can be 


a teacher has wished for a 
and sketching. 

The services of Harry W. Jacobs, director 
of art instruction in the public schools of 
Buffalo, New York, were secured by the 
American Lead Pencil Co. and Mr. 
ha written a decidedly interesting and worth 
while article and has cleverly illustrated it 
with appropriate pictures. 


Jacobs 


Some of the sketches show the use of certain 
degrees of pencils while others are examples 
of different degrees of pencil hardness. Among 
the subjects taken up are materials, paper 
preparation, technique or handling of the 
pencil, handling of strokes, subjects, pictorial 
composition, method of working, advanced 
pencil handling, still life drawing, treatment of 
nature, etc. 

The illustrations, which were all drawn with 
VENUS pencils, are a Dutch market, proper 
pencil sharpening, hard, medium and heavy 
“strokes”, a French café, a in four 
scenes, a church tower, an ornamental screen 
and a spiderwort plant. 

Attractively printed on sepia paper, this 
publication is well worth the attention ol 
It will be sent free on request 
write for it to the American 
Pencil Co., 220 Fifth New 


house 


every teacher. 
to those who 
Lead 
York 


Avenue, 

















